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Woman Is No Longer Among Those 
Not the Things that 





ILLINOIS COURT. 
SUSTAINS ACI 


Constitutionality of Suffrage Law 
Upheld in Important Test Case 
Brought by “Wets” 








The constitutionality of the Hlinois 
woman suffrage law has been sus- 
tained in the first test case against 
it. The decision was rendered Nov. 
28 by Judge Schuwerk, at Chester, 
Ill., in the Percy local option election 
contest which had been brought by 
saloon keepers, attacking the validity 
of the suffrage law. 

At the recent election Percy went 
dry by 21 majority, owing to the vote 
of the women, and the “wets” immedi- 
ately brought suit. 

Judge Schuwerk in his opinion re- 
viewed the arguments and gave his 
decision ‘sustaining the constitution- 
ality of the woman’s suffrage law. 

Former Judge Charles S. Cutting 
and W. J. Herrick had previously 
been retained as counsel by the IIli- 
nois Equal Suffrage Assogiation. 

“We haven’t the slightest doubt of 
the legality and we know that we are 
perfectly safe,” declared Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, the State President. 
“Mr. Herrick has examined the Dill 
and fgund no flaws in it whatever.” 





THE RESURRECTION 





Who Having Eyes See Not, Having Lips Speak Not and Having Ears Hear 


Concern Their Welfare 


KING PROMISES 
VOTE IN ITALY 


Victor Emmanuel Says Women 
Will Be Given Rightful Place 
in Governmental Affairs 








King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, in 
his speech from the throne at the re- 
cent opening of the Italian Parliament 
in Rome, spoke of the government’s 
intention to give women their right- 
ful place im governmental affairs. 
His promise was an indication that 
it is only a question of a short time 
before Italy will grant its women full 
suffrage. 

What makes the situation still more 
hopeful is the fact that this was the 
first speech from the throne to be 
greeted by representatives chosen by 
universal male suffrage. Having just 
won the franchise themselves, the 
Italian electorate should all the more 
readily realize the desires of the 


women. 





A petition for the introduction ef 
woman .suffrage in Germany was 
among those presented to the impe- 
rial Parliament when it met last week 
after a recess of nearly five months. 





KANSAS WOMEN 
DECLARE PLANS 


Will Work for Initiative and 
Referendum, Higher Legal 
Age and Property Rights 








Women from all over Kansas met 
in Topeka, Nov. 29, to formulate a 
non-partisan declaration of principles 
to be placed before the various politi- 
cal party organizations of the State 
as an expression of what the women 
voters want included in the platforms 
in the next campaign. This is the 
first such meeting since women in 
Kansas received the franchise last 
fall. There are about 275,000 women 
voters in the State. 

The women determined to work for 
the initiative and referendum; for by 
them they believed they could force 
desired legislation more readily. The 
meeting sent a telegram to Washing- 
ton endorsing equal suffrage. It de- 
cided to work for a law raising the 
legal age of women from 18 to 21, 
a tax exemption of $500 assessed 
value for all householders, and a law 
giving equal property rights. 

Another meeting will be held to 
adopt a platform on child welfare leg- 
islation, prohibition of marriage of the 
unfit, and widows’ pensions. 
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CONVENTION SEES 
VICTORY NEARING 


Delegates Confident Country Will Soon Have Equal Suffrage 
—Stir House Committee With Impressive Appeal 


—Strike Several New Notes at 


ashington 


ASK PRES. WILSON FOR ACTION 


Nation’s Suffragists Table New Constitution Temporarily—Propose 
Publishing House and a Change of Headquarters— Working 
Girls Join in Huge Demonstration for Ballot 


LATEST FROM WASHINGTON 





Gerald; Corresponding 





The Nationa! Officers for the New Year are:— 

President, Dr. Anna H. Shaw; 1st Vice-President, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge; 
dent, Mrs. Caroline Ruutz-Rees; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Susan Fitz- 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Katherine Dexter McCormick; 1st Auditor, Harriet Vurton 
Laidlaw; 2nd Auditor, Louise De Koven Bowen. 

The new constitution has been adopted in 
form. The motion to change headquarters has been defeated. 


3rd Vice-Presi- 


somewhat changed 








The new notes struck in the convention of the National Suffrage As- 


sociation at Washington this week are five: 


The new basis of financial 


support for the National Association, the proposal to turn the publica- 


tion of propaganda literature into a business concern, the, 


proposal to 


change the national headquarters from New York to WaslLington, the in- 
troduction of the working girl into the fundamental activities of the As- 
sociation, and keener consideration of the federal‘ amendment based on 
the new hope born of the stronger position now occupied by the women 


of the land. 

Full of confidence that victory fer 
equal suffrage throughout the coun- 
try is not far away, delegates from 
practically every State in the Union 
have been surveying tne national field 
this week, with the intention of mak- 
ing success surer and more swift. It 
has been a momentous convention, 
and Congress has felt the effects of 
it. 

The final decision on the new con- 
stitution—perhaps the most important 
business before the conventidn—is 
still pending as The Woman’s Jour- 
nal goes to press. The proposed tax 
on affiliated associations off the basis 
of the previous year’s budget was laid 
on the table temporarily, and the con 
stitution was turned back to commit- 
tee for further changes. The opposi 
tion to the constitution as proposed 
has been very strong. 

Committee to See Wilson 

Any chagrin over the failure of 
President Wilson to mention woman 
suffrage in his message to Congress 
was wiped out by a determination of 
the women to find out just where the 
administration stands and to act ac 
cordingly. Mrs. Medill McCormick of 
Chicago sprang a surprise on Wed 
nesday and brought a storm of ap 
plause when she made the following 
motion: 

“Since the President omitted all 
mention of woman suffrage in his 
message of yesterday, and since he 
has announced that he will send sev- 
eral other messages to Congress out- 
lining the measures which the admin 





JANE ADDAMS 


istration will support, I move that 
this convention wait upon the Presi- 
dent in order to lay before him the 
importance of the suffrage question, 
and urge him to make it: an adminis- 
tration measure, and send immediate- 
ly to Congress the recommendation 
that it proceed with this measure be 
fore -any other. I also move that a 
committee of two be appointed to 
make the arrangements with the 
President.” 





It went through rousingly and with 
little debate. Mrs. McCormick and 
Mrs. Desha Breckinridge of Kentucky 
were appointed to wait on President 
Wilson and arrange with him to re- 
ceive the convention. 

Hearing Most Impressive 

Probably the most impressive 
feature of the convention was the 
hearing before the committee on 
Rules of the House of Representa- 





DR. ANNA H. SHAW 


tives on Wednesday. Dr. Anna Shaw 
said afterward that she had heard a 
great many hearings, but never one 
as fine as that. With Dr. Shaw, Jane 
Addams, Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. 
Helen Gardener of Washington, Rep- 
resentative Raker of California, Mrs. 
Desha_ Breckinridge of Kentucky, 
Mrs. Mary Beard of New York and 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper as speakers, 
the necessity for giving woman suf- 
frage a committee in the Lower 
House was shown in telling fashion. 

Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell were 
announced as speakers in rebuttal to 
the anti-suffrage hearing before Con- 
gress on Thursday. 

At the close of the afternoon busi- 
ness session Wednesday, Mrs. O. H. 
P. Belmont of New York announced 
that she would on the next day pre- 
sent a motion calling for the re- 
moval of national headquarters from 
New York and their establishment in 
Washington. 

Mass Meeting Precedes Convention 

The forty-fifth annual convention of 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association opened formally at 
10 o’clock Monday morning. A huge 
mass meeting at the Columbia 
Theatre paved the way for it on the 
preceding afternoon. At this meet- 
ing, at which Dr. Shaw presided, Jane 
Addams, Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son of Colorado; Margaret Hinchey, 





(Continued on Page 382) 
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THE REAPER 


By Grace Allen Morse 








It was stiflingly hot in Mrs. Hern- 
don’s little tenement. The heat of 
the stove beat upon her as she bent 
over it for an iron, and the heat of 
the street beat in upon her as. she 
leaned against the window ledge. 

Stray locks of hair streamed about 
her withered, old-young face, and the 
collar of her wrapper was unbuttoned, 
to show a thin neck, down which the 
trickling perspiration found its way 
from her reeking countenance. The 
little clock ticked loudly, and she 
glanced furtively at it. Bill would be 
home soon. 

She shivered a bit in all the heat 
at thought of Bill. The hot weather 
was hard on him, and he spent much 
on beer in the warm days, and was 
rough to her when he came home. 

The baby on the bed wailed piti- 
fully, and she paused a moment to 
hush it, crooning a song that her 
mother had sung, so long ago it 
seemed to her, and allowed herself a 
moment’s rest on the shaky chair as 
she patted the child. Bill's supper 
must be ready and the washing taken 
home tonight, or there would be no 
money for tomorrow; but ‘her head 
felt so weak and queer, and some- 
times the clock and the stove and the 
bed seemed to move as though stir- 
ring uneasily in the heat. Just a 
few moments’ rest would not matter. 

The baby drifted into a sort of 
stupor, but the woman hummed on to 
herself. The feeling of hurry seemed 
to have slipped from her, and a 
strange freedom from care had taken 
its place. Odd snatches of thought, 
like dreams, drifted through her 
mind. The wheel of time seemed to 
have turned backward towards the 
sunshine of former times. 

Bil was coming, to be sure, but it 
was the Bill of former times, the man 
whom she had married that bright 
spring day, and she was waiting for 
him with the baby,—not this one, but 
the one that had died,—in her arms. 

That was when Bill was not poor 
or idle, before he belonged to the 
union. Afterwards he had _ joined, 
and had to pay dues, and they had to 
give up the car rides they used to 
take every Sunday. Then there was 
a strike in the next town, and Bill 
had to give part of his wages for the 
strikers. There wasn't very much 
left when winter came on, and they 
needed much that couldn't be gotten. 
The baby had died that winter. 


smiled several times to herself, and 
muttered something about “water.” 
Once she laughed out, and then 
stopped quickly, and raised her head 
and listened, as though it had been 
someone else who had done it. 

She did not seem to hear the stum- 
bling steps on the stairs, and when 
her husband confronted her, dirty and 
unkempt, she still smiled as she rose 
to meet him. For, in some strange 
way, he looked to her like the old 
Rill who used to kiss her when he 
came home from work. 

Not all his curses at sight of the 
ympty table had power to chase the 
strange, sweet look from her face. 

Herndon gulped hurriedly what she 
set before him, and cursed her again 
‘or smiling. She looked puzzled for 
in instant, and then bent over and 
‘tissed him. 

The bravado of the act, when he 
was in his ugliest mood, paralyzed 
him and kept him from striking her. 
Chen, as he looked at her face, with 
ts strange, vacant look about the 
xyes, he rose slowly and reached out 
or his cap. Still with his eyes on 
ner, he sidled to the door. 

She followed and laid her hand up- 
ym his arm. 

“I'd like it, Bill, if you’d give me 
. little money,” she said softly. 

He shook her off fiercely, 
scowled, but she did not shrink. 


and 


“Just a dime for baby and me to go 
omewhere,” she begged. 

And then, because perhaps he knew 
n his pocket was just the sum she 
iad asked for, and which he wanted 
or himself, his rage overcame him, 
ind he talked like the beast he had 
yvecome, and finally pushed her from 
1im and stamped down the stairs, 
nopping his hot face with his red 
iandkerchief. 

The woman swayed a bit and 
‘aught the table to keep from falling. 
Then, taking a bit of comb from the 
shelf, she smoothed her hair and put 
ym an old but neat hat. From a box 
inder the bed she drew a black cape, 
ind threw it over her perspiring 
shoulders. Then she lifted the baby 
enderly from the cradle and wrapped 
‘t in its bit of quilt.. 

“We'll have to walk, baby,” 
said, and started for the door. 

As she crossed the strip of carpet 
vefore the table, her foot struck 
something that rolled against the wall 
ind clicked. She looked down and 


she 





And now Bill had been ordered out 
on a strike, and was long idle. Of 
course he couldn't stay in the room 
all day, so he had drifted to the bar- 
rooms, to talk with other men, and 
had begun to come home to her 
drunk and abusive, until she shivered 
at his step. 

So now the ironing must be done. 
She made a movement as if to rise, 
but fell back, and leaned her head 
against the window ledge. 

Before her the room quivered and 


rocked. Then, as she sat clutching 
the chair, something in her head 
seemed to give, to relax, and she 


j}saw a ten-cent piece. Herndon had 
| drawn it from his pocket with the 
| handkerchief, as he left. She picked 
| it up, tied it in a bit of rag and hid it 
| in her breast. 

| “We can ride now, baby,” she said 
|softly, and crept down the stairs and 
| out into the street. 

} . . * > a 

the woman had 
walked off the pier, the police could 
not say. 

“Crazed the heat, - probably,” 
ventured the fat policeman to the 
thin one, as he mopped his brow and 
pushed back the crowd. 


| Why and when 
' 


by 








SUFFRAGE HELPS 
MEN IN FINLAND 





Foreign Artist Says Equal Fran- 


chise Will Surely Come in This! 


Country 





Oscar Maine, a distinguished Fin- 
nish artist, said in a recent interview 
in the Detroit Journal that equal suf- 
frage in his country was a great suc- 
cess. “It is better for the men as 
well as for the women that everyone 
may vote,” said Mr. Maine, “because 
now every member of the family is 
interested in public questions.” He 
added that all opposition to equal suf- 
frage had been disarmed by the cour- 
age and steadfastness with which the 
women had stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with the men in resisting Rus- 
sia’s efforts to destroy the constitu- 
tional liberties of Finland. 


“No one thinks it strange now for 
women to sit in Parliament and help 
make the laws,” he said. “They are 
no less womanly for doing so, and 
they pay attention to many public 
questions to which most of the men 
are indifferent. 


“Of course, equal suffrage will come 
in this country.” 


CLUB WOMEN SEE 
HOW VOTE HELPS 
Find They Can Effect Reforms 


with Suffrage Which Were Im- 
possible Before 








Some of the reasons why club wo- 
men are coming over to woman suf- 
frage in shoals are well set forth by 
Alice Curtice Moyer in the St. Louis 
Dispatch. She says: 

“Clubwomen as a class are intelli- 
gent, and are quick to see what they 
ought to do, what they wish to do 
and what prevents their doing it. 
They see that disfranchisement hind- 
ers them. 

“For instance, clubwomen east, 
west, north and south have unceasing- 
ly prodded the authorities for better 
sanitation. In the midst of it, they 
have seen with what ease the women 
of Chicago tackled the garbage ques- 
tion the moment they became voters. 

“They have seen the women in all 
the enfranchised States doing 
with ease and dispatch the things 
which they have tried, unsuccessfully, 
to do by indirect influence, and, seeing 
all this, they are more and more real- 
izing their need of the greatest and 


WHY I BELIEVE IN. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


By E. Stanley 


I believe in evolution. 

Every race which evolves (and all 
are evolving) is made up of males 
and females. The evolution depends 
on the one as much as on the other. 
There could be no evolution, no race 
without equal participation of both 
sexes. This fact is perfectly compat- 
ible with difference of function, and 
even of structure, in males and fe- 
males, and within each sex with dif- 
ferences between individuals. But 
both makes and females are _ indis- 
pensable to existence and to evolu- 
tion, and of necessity participate 
equally in them. 

Hence I believe in the biological 
equality, or perhaps I would better 
say equivalence, of the sexes. And 
this holds for all races, from the low- 
est to the highest, from protozoa to 
man. It is a fundamental biological 
error to regard woman as on a lower 


developmental level than man, Sir 
Almroth Wright and others to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. She is as 


much a part of mankind, of the genus 
komo, as man is. That her stature is 
less, that her brain-weight is less, 
that her strength is less, do not mean 
that she is less highly evolved. For 
on the other hand, man’s sensitive- 
ness is less, his patient endurance of 
pain and hardship is less, his devo- 
tion to ideals is less, his intuitive per- 
ception of right and wrong is less. 
These factors are quite as important 
for evolutionary progress as the phy- 
sical characters. By making selec- 
tion of this or that group of human 
charaeteristics, one could appear to 
prove that either sex was more highly 
evolved than the other. But if one 
compares them in respect to all 
human characteristics, which is the 
only just and scientific way, he will 
find that each balances the other, and 
hence that both are equally evolved, 
in spite of great individual differences 
between men and women, and among 
men and among women. Since man- 
kind is evolving, some men are more 
highly evolved than>tomé others, and 
some women are more highly evolved 
than some others; it is also true that 
some men are more highly evolved 
than some women, and it is equally 
true that some women are more high- 
ly evolved than some men. But in 
the broad average, the evolution of 
the one is equivalent to that of the 
other. 

Man is one of the social animals, 
living in communities. Both men and 
women share the communal life. The 
welfare of the community affects the 
one just as much as it does the other, 
and each participates in its weals and 
woes just as much as the other— 
though in somewhat different ways 
according to their natural or their 
conventional differences. It is for the 
equal necessity and advantage of each 
that communities and communal 
activities exist. Their need for pro- 
tection against outside dangers, or 
from dangers from within, is equally 
great; their need for sufficient food 
supply, for shelter, for means of com- 
munication, for facilities for educat- 
ing and bringing up their young are 
equally great. 

To come down to specific facts and 
personal application, the need of you 
women of this town that the streets 
should be clean, good, dustless, that 
the sanitary conditions of your own 
and your neighbors’ living quarters 
should be kept up to a certain stand- 
ard, that stables should be kept clean, 
that milk should be clean, that ashes 
and garbage should be removed, that 
those for whom you care should not 
be exposed to dangers of contagion, 
infection, accident, overwork, or in- 
jury by fire, or that the fruit or other 
property should not be liable to loss 
by theft, is just exactly as great as 
that of your fathers, husbands, sons 
or brothers. You are just as much 
affected, either directly or indirectly, 
by the good or bad administration of 
this town, this State, and this nation 
as they are—just as much, though per- 
haps in somewhat different ways. So 
I believe in the broad, social, com- 
munal or political equality of men and 
women. So long as they live tn the 





the most practical influence ever put 
into the hands of the citizens of any 
country—the influence of the ballot.” 





same communities their needs are 
identical, inseparable. 

| I believe in-the equal capacity of 
men and women to judge of these 





(Address delivered in Belmont, Mass.) 








Abbott. M. D. 


common needs and to provide for 
them. Women may not be able to do 
such things as require the strength of 
picked men—neither can the majority 
of men—but they are just as capable 
of judging of the need for them and of 
selecting the best ones to do such 
things as men are. The woman who 
spends her’time playing bridge is just 
as capable of intelligent communal 
action as is the man who spends his 
time at the club playing poker. The 
woman who takes in washing is as 
capable, has as good judgment, as the 
man who cleans the streets. And so of 
all walks in life, the men and women 
of equivalent strata are equally capa- 
ble, though always with differences. A 
pound of feathers and a pound of lead 
are equal as units of weight, and are 
capable of doing equal work as such. 
So men and women of the same strata 
are equal or equivalent as social units, 
though they may differ in many ways. 

There is nothing in the nature of the 
social or political work or problems 
that have to be done or solved about 
which woman’s differences would les- 
sen her judgment in comparison with 
man’s. In other words, whatever dif- 
ferences she may have from man, 
neither they nor the nature of com-” 
munity activities make her capacities 
for taking natural interest in them or 
rendering judgment about them less 
than those of man. 

It is generally conceded that, in a 
self-governing community, such as the 
United States and its several sub- 
divisions down to the smallest, it is .n- 
cumbent on every man to take his part 
in the management of the community, 
—at least to the extent of expressing 
his opinion on measures and men, It 
‘s urged upon the young man that it is 
his duty to register and to vote. 

I believe that this position is right— 
it is the duty of every adult man, un- 
less he is incapacitated by mental de- 
fect or illness, or unless he breaks or 
defies the rules of conduct laid down 
by the community, so to express his 
opinion, i.e., to vote. I believe it so 
strongly that I would support a meas- 
ure making voting compulsory, with a 
fine for failure. 

There are no reasons, to my knowl- 
edge, which can be alleged why men 
should vote that are not equally appli- 
cable to women. Therefore, I believe 
it to be the duty, the necessary obliga- 
tion, of every adult woman to vote, anil 
I would support any measure making 
it compulsory for her just as I would 
for men. 

Woman has more right to 
neglect her public duties, her share 
and interest in the public weal or woe, 
than man has. 

So I believe in votes for women, 
not as a right, not as a privilege, but 
as a duty, an obligation; and I believe 
that the anti-suffragists and all who 
passively or actively oppose universal 
suffrage should be called upon and 
made to explain on what grounds they 
dare keep women from performing 
that duty. In this more or less en- 
lightened age it is a grave responsibil- 
ity which rests upon their shoulders, 
and upon those of all who have arro- 
gated to themselves the exclusive 
task of deciding for all what all 
should have a voice in deciding. 

All questions of ability to bear 
arms, of woman’s sphere being in the 
home, of the doubling of this or that 
vote, of the decay of chivalry toward 
woman, of the loss of womanliness, of 
the purification of the ballot, of wom- 
en’s not wishing the vote, of their 
not needing it, as they can get what 
they want through their influence 
with men, and all the other issues 
that are raised as ostensible argu- 
ments against woman’s suffrage, are 
quite irrelevant and have nothing to 
do with the fundamental right or 
wrong of the case. They. are side 
issues, red herrings drawn across the 
trail, to use a phrase commonly used 
in politics nowadays. It is true that 
these issues are thought by many to 
be pertinent, and are honestly be- 
lieved to be conclusive. But that does 
not make them any more relevant. It 
only shows how difficult it is to dis- 
tinguish substance from shadow, the 
relevant from the irrelevant. 

Iam no visionary or idealist. When 


no 





women get the vote the actual admin- 





istration of our public affairs may not 


— 


CHILD LABOR « 


No fledgling feeds the father bird! 
No chicken feeds the hen! 

No kitten mouses for the cat— 
This glory is for men. 


We are the wisest, strongest race— 
Loud may our praise be sung!— 
The only animal alive 
That lives upon its young! 
—Charlotte Perkins Gilman in Appeal 
to Reason. 


FATHER TO MEAN 
MORE IN HOME 


Man and Woman of Future Will 
Walk Path of Mutual Under- 
standing 





A vision of the new man, the man 
of the future, is described by Miss 
Elizabeth Aldrich, one of Rosalie 
Jones's Pilgrims, a descendant of the 
famous Quakeress, Avis Keene, Miss 
Aldrich is reported as saying of the 
new Man, among other things: 

“The character. of a man’s jokes 
will change. The jokes will be clean, 
and they, will assail no class. There 
will be no mother-in-law joke, no old- 
maid joke. Women will, in fact, cease 
to be the butt. of all man’s jokes. 

“His speech will be moderate when 
he speaks of women. He will permit 
us to drop our wings. Heretofore we 
have been in his speech winged 
creatures. We have been ‘angels’ to 
him at one end of the scale, and 
‘birds’ or ‘chickens,’ ‘squabs,’ ‘geese,’ 
‘wrens’ or ‘hens,’ according to his 
humor. All those wings, thank 
heaven, he will aHow us to shed for- 
ever. 

“Almost everyone will marry. Hand 
in hand, as true partners in life, they 
will walk the path of mutual under- 
standing. Men will no longer puzzle 
womer nor women baffle men, for 
with recognized equality will come un- 
derstanding, and with understanding 
candor. Custom will no longer place 
a premium upon lies between men and 
women. 

“The two sexes will take counsel 
together, instead of striving for 
dominion, one by force, the other by 
subtleties and deceit. 

“Hitherto we have had much of the 
mother ideal. There will be more of 
the father ideal in the home. Many 
girls make serious mistakes because 
they have not had the benefit of the 
man’s point of view. Father will be 
more than the household cash regis- 
ter. 

“There will be a new chivalry, but 
it will not be based on exploitation of 


sex.” 


——— $$$ 
be one whit better than it is now—in 
many ways and places it can’t be 


much worse—but that, too, is entirely 
beside the question. Men make mis- 
takes in judgment, act from selfish or 
corrupt are prejudiced in 
their views. Women will do the same. 
Both acting together will carry to 
their work and decisions the same 
limitations that they have separately 
and as individuals. For a long time 
politics may be no better, no cleaner. 
Tammany may have just as strong a 
hold, there may be just as much graft 
and corruption in our Legislature and 
in our administrative and judiciary 
departments as now. The millennium 
will not come, nor will the land be- 
come a Utopia. I am inclined to think 
that questions of certain legislation, 
such as marriage laws, propert) 
rights as between husband and wife, 
women’s wages, etc., would be taken 
up sooner, and that the evils of our 
present politics would be lessened 
faster. But all that is beside the 
point, it has nothing to do with the 
fundamental principk. 

What then would be gained? 

Only this, that the community 
would be doing larger justice—it 
would not be keeping from the per- 
formance ef their duties half of its 
membership—it would not be acting 
a lie, pretending to be self-governing 
while actually a part. governs the 
whole. There would be a nearer ap- 
proach to that ideal of communal life 
for which this country fought its War 
of Independence, and later its Civil 
War, and which it has held up before 
other nations as something better 
than the world has heretofore known 
and practiced. It would be an. inspira- 
tion and an example to the other na- 
tions of the world of the practicabil- 
ity of a whole nation’s living up to an 
ideal in fact as well as in theory. 

But this is living better, fulfilling 
our destinies in a higher way,—and is 
not this worth while? 
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CHICAGO TO HAVE 
WOMEN OFFICIALS 


Each of 1,400 Precincts Will 
Have New Voter as Judge or 
Clerk at Polls 








In each of the 1,400 precincts of the 
city of Chicago one woman will be 
appointed as a judge or clerk of elec 
tion. 

This announcement was made by 
County Judge John E. Owens after a 
hearing in which representatives of 
party committees and women’s organ- 
izations expressed their views regard- 
ing the selection of women as elec: 
tion officials. 

No dissenting voice was raised 
against the appointment of women. 
Aside from the several suffrage or- 
ganizations those who declared them- 
selves in favor of this innovation in 
election methods included, according 
to the Chicago Record-Herald, John 
F, Devine, chairman of the Republi- 
can county central committee; Har- 
old L. Ickes, chairman of the Progres 
sive county central committee; Miles 
J. Devine, president of the Hearst- 
Harrison County Democracy. 

“You seem to be unanimously of 
the opinion that women should be ap- 
pointed as judges and clerks,” said 
Judge Owens at the conclusion of the 
hearing. “The court sees no legal ob- 
jection. The suffrage act says noth- 
ing about it. 

“I will enter an order directing the 
board of election commissioners to 
name one woman election official in 
each of the 1,400 precincts in the city. 
The best way probably will be to ap- 
point a woman as one of the judges 
in all the odd numbered precincts 
and a woman as a clerk in all the 
even numbered precincts, or vice 
versa. My idea is to treat all wom- 
en's organizations alike, and allow all 
of them.io make recommendations.” 

Letters have already been sent out 
to the women’s organizations, asking 
them to recommend women for the 
positions, Since the laws are based 
entirely on party rule, the women in 
order to become officials must state 
to which political party they belong. 
but the organizations need not be par- 
tisan. 

There are about twenty days’ work 
for election officials throughout the 
year at registration days, primaries 
and elections. 

Judge Owens announced that wom- 
en also will be entitled to serve as 
challengers and watchers in the poll- 
ing places, which will be schools as 
far as possible. 


DEBATE WON BY 
WOMEN’S TEAM 


Verdict in Contest of Speaking 
Clubs Favors Suffrage Two to 
One 








A suffrage debate between teams 
representing the Men’s Public Speak- 
ing Club of America and the Women’s 
Speaking Club of America was re- 
cently held at the West Side Young 
Men’s Christian Association, New 
York, and the women suffragists won 
the verdict. The question read, 
“Shall the right of suffrage be ex- 
tended to women?” There were twelve 
speakers, six women and six men, 
and each was limited to three min- 
utes. The vote was about two to one 
for the women debaters. 

The women were headed by Dr. 
Jeannette Hammell of the Faculty of 
the New York School of Commerce, 
and the men by Harry B. Bradbury. 

In giving a humorous account of 
the debate the New York Times says: 
“From the standpoint of oratory the 
contest was never in doubt. All the 
women stopped before the gong 
sounded; all the men were going full 
blast when the warning bell was 
rung. 

“About every argument one could 
think of was used in one shape or an- 
other, and Mr. Ferris went back to 
the days of Adam and Eve for ma- 
terial. Said he: 

“The serpent told Eve that she 
was having a flat, spiritless existence, 
and suggested that she “get wise.”’ 

“*Why don’t you go into politics?’ 
the serpent suggested, according to 
Mr. Ferris. 

“The women devoted their ad- 
dresses to facts and figures which 
proved to the audience’s satisfaction 
that they were right, despite the sum- 
ming up of Mr. Bradbury.” 
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MITCHELL URGES 
MINERS TO HELP 


Montana Campaign Aided by La- 
bor Leader— Women’s Club 
Has Big Meeting 








Speaking before an audience com- 
posed mostly of Montana miners, 
John Mitchell, the well-known labor 
leader, made an earnest plea for their 
support of equal suffrage. His argu- 
ments were applauded heartily by an 
audience that filled the Butte Audi- 
torium, 

“They say that the place of women 
is in the home,” he said. “I grant it. 
But women who are compelled to 
earn their own living by their own 
efforts should have the power to pro- 
tect themselves. by voting. 

“On all the great moral questions 
that affect the home, the question of 











WOMEN WIRE: FOR 
VOTE FROM TEXAS 


Send Nightly Telegrams to Con- 
gress and Thanksgiving Mess- 
age to Chairman Henry 








Workers for woman suffrage in 
Texas have been conducting a novel 
campaign with a series of nightly tele- 
grams to the Texas delegation in Con- 
gress urging “votes for women,” On 
Thanksgiving Eve a committee in San 
Antonio sent the following message 
to Representative Henry, chairman of 
the rules committee of the House: 

“The women of Texas wish you a 
happy Thanksgiving, and we ask you 
to appoint a committee to help make 
a government for the people, of the 
people and by the people; for if wom- 
en are not people, what are they?” 








Senator Helen Ring Robinson of Colorado, Who Has Been One of the Prom- 
inent Figures at the National Suffrage Convention This Week 
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education, of laws affecting women 
and children, on all questions ef clean 
government, the great mass of wom- 
en will vote right.” 

Montana suffragists are hard at 
work in their campaign for the suf- 
frage amendment, which goes to the 
peoplg for final decision next fall. 
The ge clubhouse of the Butte 
Women’s Club was packed a short 
time ago at a meeting in charge of 
Mrs. William Rosza, a member of the 
school board. Mrs. Tyler Thompson, 
president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Miss Jeanette 
Rankin were the speakers. 

One of the most active suffragists 
in Butte is Miss Mary O’Neill, whose 
book, “Resources and Men of Mon- 
tana,” has just been published. 





GLEANINGS 


“I am very pleased with my visit 
to the United States,” said Mrs. Pank- 
hurst on board the Majestic just be- 
fore leaving America, “and shall come 
again next year, even if we do get 
the vote, as we need the money. We 
women are as much entitled to come 
over to America for contributions as 
the Irish are, who have taken millions 
of dollars away to fight for Home 
Rule.” Mrs- Pankhurst took back 
about $20,000. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr and Miss 
Joan Wickham. 








Miss Ellen Gleditsch, co-worker of 
Mme. Curie in the preparation of her 
book on radium and an ardent suf- 
fragist, reeently lectured before the 
Women’s Political Union of New 
York on conditions in Norway, where 
equal suffrage has been extended to 
the women. In Norway, said Miss 
Gleditsch,* there were 90,000 more 
women than men, and it had been 
shown that equal suffrage lent itself 
to the good of the race and of the 
country. 











GEORGIA WOMEN 
INITIATE PARADE 


First Street Demonstration in 
State Greeted with Cheers by 
Atlanta Crowds 





The first street demonstration ever 
attempted by Gorgia suffragists was 
made last month in Atlanta and 
proved a distinct success. The At- 
ianta Equal Suffrage Association en- 
tered in the auto floral parade three 
cars, beautifully decorated in yellow 
bunting, suffrage banners and hun- 
dreds of chrysauathemums, They 
were easily the most attractive fea- 
ture of the floral parade. 

“The cordial and enthusiastic re- 
ception given them by the crowds 
that lined the streets,” writes Kather- 
ine Koch, “proves that public opinion 
in regard to woman suffrage is under- 
going a great change in Georgia.” 

The car carrying the banner of the 
Atlanta Equal Suffrage Association 
was driven by Miss Mamie Mat- 
thews, a young college girl of sixteen, 
and one of the Georgia marchers in 
the Washington parade of March 34d. 
With her was Mrs. Amelia Woodall, 
the president of the Atlanta Equal 
Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. McLendon, president of the 
Georgia Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was in a car driven by Mrs. M. 
C. Hardin, under a huge “Votes for 
Women” banner of yellow and gold. 
Mrs. McLendon was greeted with 
cheers all along the line of the 
parade. 


When an injured man was taken 
aboard the train at Birmingham, Mo., 
the other day, the conductor went 
through the train calling for a doetor. 
None responded, and a woman, a pas- 
senger, took a skirt from her travel- 
ing bag, went into the smoker, where 
the man lay, and deftly bound his 
wounds, stopping the flow of blood. 
Physicians said she saved the man’s 
life. 


our petition. We are canvassing 
office buildings, factories and stores. 
In addition, we occupy vacant stores 


thus a new group of people. In these 


tribute 
and get signatures to our petition. 
“We also take booths at all sorts |ity. 
of fairs and shows—the Poultry Show 


VOTE IN CHICAGO 
FOR FIRST TIME 


Women Cast Nearly Half the 
Ballots and Give Needed Meas- 
ure Sweeping Majority 








The first election in Chicago at 
which women could vote under the 
new Illinois woman suffrage law took 
place recently in West Pullman. 
Women cast nearly half of the ballots 
and won a sweeping victory for the 
creation of a park district, a much 
needed measure. 

“The voters swarmed out in such 
numbers,” says the Chicago Tribune, 
“that the little polling booth was 
swamped, and the time for voting had 
to be extended an hour to allow them 
all to cast their ballots.” 

The women voted four to one in 
favor of the park district, and made 
good use of their first opportunity. 
They, were able to rejoice over the 
fact that of the eighteen ballots 
faultily marked, only six were cast by 
women. The total vote of the women 
was: for the park, 201; against, 50; 
void, 6. That of the men was: for 
the park, 143; against, 138; void, 12. 

For ten years the citizens of West 
Pullman, which comprises the 22nd, 
23rd, 24th and 25th precincts of the 
Ninth Ward, have been asking for a 
park. There is none for the recrea- 
tion of the 12,009 inhabitants. Twice 
the question has been defeated, in 
elections held last year and four 
years ago. 

When women were recently enfran- 
chised a hope for the coveted recrea- 
tion ground was born. Conferences 
with women club leaders were held 
and it was decided to put the matter 
of obtaining a majority for the 
creation of a park district in the 
hands of the women. For weeks the 
women made a house-to-house cam- 
paign, and their work is shown in the 
result. 

The first Chicago woman to exer- 
cise her new right was Miss Blanche 
E. Roberts, of 12,005 Eggleston ave- 
nue, There was no smoking inside 
the polling booths. 

In commenting on the election, Dr. 
E. France Morrill, a woman physi- 
cian who led the campaign for the 
park, said: “All of our women are 
delighted with the result of the elec- 
tion, and they are determined to make 
this one of the most attractive sub- 
urbs of the city. I believe this day 
has done more to develop a commu- 
nity spirit than anything else that has 
ever happened.” 


COVER ST. LOUIS 
WITH PETITIONS 





Suffragists Hope to Have Names 
in Missouri Metropolis by End 
of Year 





Work with the initiative petitions 
in St. Louis is progressing rapidly, 
and the suffragists hope to have the 
necessary number of names there by 
the first of the year. Clara Louise 
Thompson, the field secretary, in 
writing of the campaign, says: 

“We have organized the city by 
wards and precincts to canvass the 
residence districts. We go to all 
sorts of meetings: labor unions, clubs, 
party meetings, Socialist gatherings, 
anywhere that men meet, to present 


which open upon busy streets (keep- 
ing always our permanent headquar- 


stores are loaned to us until a tenant 
is found, when we move on, seeing 


stores we display our map and dis- 
literature, have 


is being told about suffrage this week. 
We find a good proportion of men 
willing to sign—many because they 
favor us and some to give us fair 
play. 

“People seem to want to hear about 
suffrage. We have few speakers, and 
I could keep myself quite busy with 
pure - propaganda work in various 
clubs and meetings where I could 
speak, if the petition did not keep us 
so tied that we cannot seek any such 
opportunities yet.” 





387 
KENTUCKY WOMEN 
TO PUSH BILL 


State Must Take Step Toward 
Enfranchisement if It Is to 
Lead South 








Determined to make an active cam- 
paign for the suffrage bill in the next 
Legislature, Kentucky suffragists held 
their annual convention recently in 
Louisville. If Kentucky is to lead 
the South in enfranchising its wom- 
en, the members of the Equal Rights’ 
Association point out, the amendment 
must go through the Legislature of 
1914, 

Max Eastman made a_ forceful 
speech on the opening evening of the 
convention, and on the final night 
Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, the State 
President, and Miss Laura Clay made 
addresses. 

Miss Harriet Vittum, of Chicago, 
told on the second evening of the 
work women had done since getting 
the vote in Illinois. “Whenever we 
had had new schemes to offer on the 
garbage question,” she said, “always 
we had been politely bowed out of 
the city hall until finally we secured 
the appointment of a garbage com- 
mission with two women members.” 

It was announced that Mrs. O. H. 
P. Belmont, of New York, had con- 
tributed $200 to the Kentucky organ- 
ization’s fund. 


Women of Kentucky are not getting 
the same protection as those of other 
States, where full suffrage has been 
granted, said Mrs. Breckinridge, in re- 
ferring to the crimes against young 
girls and the age of consent. Mrs. 
Breckinridge read statistics on the 
subject, covering several southern 
States, calling particular attention to 
Georgia where the age of consent is 
ten years, and to Mississippi where it 
is twelve. 

“Study the records of your juvenile 
courts and you will see the need of 
action in this matter, action that must 
be taken by the women,” she sald. 
Miss Clay spoke on “The Relation 
of the Home Woman to Public 
Affairs.” 


Mrs. Breckinridge was selected for 
a two-year term as president at the 
previous convention. The following 
officers were elected: Vice-presidents, 
Mrs. E. L. Hutchinson of Lexington, 
Mrs. Charles Firth of Covington, and 
Mrs. J. B. Judah of Louisville; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. R. A. McDow- 
ell of Louisville; national delegate, 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Smith of 
Frankfort. 


FINDS ENGLISH 
ACTIVITY GREAT 


Mrs. Porritt Says Women Are 
Made Desperate by Govern- 
ment’s Stupid Policy 








“The most surprising thing about 
the English suffrage movement is its 
ubiquity,” writes Mrs. Annie G, Por- 
ritt from Manchester, England. 
“There seems to be scarcely a hamlet 
in the country where a suffrage meet- 
ing has not been held within the last 
few years or is announced for a very 
near date in the future. We think in 
America that the women are pouring 
an immense amount of energy and 
giving liberally, almost exorbitantly, 


of their time and money for the pro- 


paganda for Votes for Women. What 
is being done in America is slight in- 


deed in comparison with the work 
here. In the Lancashire towns within 
ten miles of Manchester—I have not 
yet discovered how many such towns 


there are, for this part of Lancashire 
is one continuous city—three suffrage 


ters in an office building). Thejassociations are holding meetings 
which follow each other rapidly.” 


Mrs. Porritt tells of a speech by 


Miss Ashton, who is a member of the 
Manchester City Council. 
speeches, | work on the Council Miss Ashton had 
been working to lessen infant mortal- 


In her 


She found that in the most 


crowded areas babies were dying at 
the rate of 150 per 1,000 in the first 
year of their lives! 
human life—the woman’s job, said 
Miss Ashton, that was aliowed to be 
destroyed like that. 


It was only 


“It seems to me,” says Mrs. Porritt, 
“that if the government and the po- 
litical parties continue their policy of 
provocation and of constant discrim- 
ination against the women, it will be 
difficult to hold back even the consti- 
tutional suffragists from actions of 
retaliation.” 
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CONVENTION NOTES 





The great National Suffrage Convention is in full swing as 
this editorial is written. About a thousand delegates and alter- 
netes are gathered from all parts of the country, including some 
that have never before been represented. One of the newly 
affiliated societies is the Woman Suffrage Association of the 
Hawaiian Islands. This was gathered into the national fold by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt on her tour around the world. 

The corresponding secretary reported that during the past 
year suffrage measures had been introduced in twenty-five Leg- 
islatures, had been passed in ten, and had received record- 
breaking votes in seven more, The only unenfranchised States 
now without State suffrage organizations are South Carolina 
and New Mexico (and South Carolina has already several local 
Suffrage Clubs). 

There has been great rejoicing over the victories in Illinois 
and Alaska. The Illinois women told their own story, and it 
was of thrilling interest. The President's annual address was 
marked with its usual wit and eloquence. Most of the States 
have increased membership and interest to report, and a feel- 
ing of the approach of victory is in the air. 

The main subject of discussion and difference of opinion is 
the proposed new constitution. In the past it has been the cus- 
tom for the States to pay to the National ten cents in dues for 
each of their members, and to pledge at the National Conven- 
tion such additional sums as they felt able to give, as a volun- 
tary contribution. After the Convention the official board reck- 
oned up the amount of money paid and pledged, and the amount 
which they could expect from sales of literature and additional 
contributions through the year (judging from past years), and 
made up a budget based upon this estimate, cutting their coat 
according to their cloth. But the amount of cloth was too 
scanty to make a comfortable and well-fitting coat, and this 
year the revision committee has proposed that the Convention 
shall vote upon the size and design of the coat, and make the 
State Associations responsible for furnishing the cloth. In 
other words, the National is hampered in its work through lack 
of adequate funds, and the new constitution proposes to make 
it obligatory upon the State Associations to pay to the National 
each year an amount equal to five per cent. of their own total 
expenditure during the previous year, and in addition to pay 
any deficit needed to fill out a budget which is to be submitted 
to and accepted by the National Convention. The proposed 
budget is $42,000. As this will involve a large increase in the 
obligatory contributions from the States to the National, there 
is a lively difference of opinion in regard to it. The question is 
still undecided when this is written, and it quite overshadows in 
interest the election of officers, the opening of Congress, the 
Hearings, and all other subjects put together. 

The delegates are hospitably entertained and the cost of 
the hall, ete., defrayed by the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage. 

The leaders of the Anti-Suffrage Association have come to 
Washington and are reported in the press as making the most 
extravagant charges—accusing the suffrage leaders of advocat- 
ing demoralizing doctrines that would break up marriage and 
the home, of favoring militancy, etc. Mrs. A. J. George was so 
extreme in her remarks that the Washington Herald of Dec. 1 
took her to task in a leading editorial. It said, in part: 

“Ten States of the Union have granted votes to their wom- 
en. To attain this enfranchisement the women committed not 
one act of violence, broke no law, subjected neither themselves 
nor those unfriendly to their cause to any physical indignity. 
Women in every other State of the Union, and in the District of 
Columbia, are engaged in an earnest campaign for woman suf- 
frage, but they have neither broken a law (if we may except 
the Sprightly Romance of the Champion Chalker and the Polite 
Policeman) nor induced others to break a law. 


“Militancy has no place in the woman suffrage cause in the 
United States, and the ‘antis’ will find it hard to convince the 
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people that an evil threatens for which a place must be made 
before it can exist.” 
Reports of some interesting speeches follow. Others will 
be given later. A. 8. B. 
Dec. 2, 1913. 


THE NEW POLICIES 


Jane Addams said at the National Suffrage Convention: 

We are on the eve of a great change in our conception of 
politics, such a change as has lately taken place in the concep- 
tions of the political economists, the educators and the crim- 
inologists. 

The political economists used to think of man as a sort of 
Lone Wolf who went around bent only on feeding himself and 
his family. Political economy remained a dreary science until 
it began to study men, women and children as human Deings 
with all sorts of complex motives and influenees driving them in 
all sorts of directions. 

Educators used to draw up their theories of education on 
abstract principles, and made very little study of the child. 
Now they are recognizing that the study of the child’s nature 
and needs must be the basis of all true education. They no 
longer regard the child as a piece of white paper on which one 
may write anything. 

The criminologists used to try in an abstract way to appor- 
tion penalty to crime, but they made no study of the criminal 
himself. Now they are studying the criminal and all the circum- 
stances that led him to become one, and are working to reclaim 
him and restore him to the normal. 

The voter was long considered merely as the unit of a 
party, as a man springing to the words, “free trade” or “protec- 
tion” like a Jack out of the box, rallying to eertain colors and 
party caHNs. Now the voter is beginning to be considered as a 
human being, and a study is made of his nature and needs. This 
will necessarily bring about a revolution in politics, founded on 
the new conception of the subject. 

Look at the facts recorded in the reports of the government 
investigations which have been going on for years, at great ex- 
pense. Here we find the immigrant studied with great minute- 
ness, also the women and children in industry. The facts in 
these dry-as-dust volumes We hope will reach the hearts and 
ultimately the conscience of the public. 

This whole new social sympathy can be translated into 
political action, and with this politics will be transformed, and 
women will naturally have a share in it. Whenever human 
nature is studied as in itself a beautiful and dignified thing, a 
thing almost to be venerated—this marks the high monuments of 
life and history; and whenever this happens, women take a 
necessary and important and responsible place in the work. Suf- 
frage has become the ardent desire of many persons only in 
moments when the basic needs of human beings were involved. 

Take the great pioneer countries like Australia and New 
Zealand, where the women bear their full share in the economic 
and political life. Take Wyoming, where women were given 
full suffrage in 1869. The men and women shared together 
in the hard pioneer life of the early days. No one was ever 
more conservative than the Dutch when they went to South 
Africa, but the women trekked with the men and fought side 
by side with them, and the Dutch settlers gave votes to women. 
The Dutch ladies were conservative and seldom used them, but 
it illustrates the principle. Finland, Iceland and Norway, in 
their poverty, have still something of the pieneer-spirit. The 
men and women work together. It is so also in the moments 
of great revolution. In the American Revolution wemen bore 
their full part; but unluckily afterwards the men, filled with the 
doctrinaire ideas of the eighteenth century, did not admit women 
to a share in the new government. Equal rights for women 
were included in the hopes of the Russian revolution, and of the 
Chinese revolution, so that Mrs. Catt saw nine women sitting as 
members of the Provincial Assembly in Canton. It is always so 
when it is a question of propaganda, in the days of heroic 
struggle. Afterwards when men go back on all that tall talk, 
as they did in Hungary and Bohemia and other countries that 
were stirred by the spirit of revolution in 1848, women for some 
consideration of expediency are left out. 

It is always so when men and women get down to basic 
foundations of human life, and to basic human needs. Where 
men and women are crowded together in London and other 
big cities, and are so congested and forced to live under such 
intolerable conditions that they cannot stand it, and they begin 
to work out a big program for social improvement,—here again 
women bear an equal and a valiant part with men. Here, too, a 
strong desire for suffrage arises; and so it is that some women 
in London have lost patience and have become militant; and so, 
too, many women in New York, Chicago and elsewhere are re- 
solved that nothing shall stop their efforts—peaceful and cen- 
stitutional efforts—to have these great social problems solved 
on a human basis. Men and women will march forward to- 
gether to solve them, with a ballot in the hand of each. 








When the white banner of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was hung out over the railing of a prominent box at the 
Columbia Theatre in Washington, it was greeted with a burst 
of applause from the audience. 





The mention of Mary Johnston’s name brought applause 
from the National Suffrage Convention. 





Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr, who is gen- 
erally a prominent figure at National Suffrage Coaventions, was 
absent from the meeting that has just closed at Washington. 
She has been unwell for some time, and was unable to be 
present. 





The sentiment of the National Suffrage Convention was 
overwhelmingly in favor of asking Congress for the submission 
of an amendment to the Federal Constitution enfranchising 
women. The voice ef Miss Jean Gordon ef Louisiana was 
almost the only one uplifted against it when the question was 
put to vote in the great meeting at the Columbia Theatre—a 
vcice honorable and honored, but in this case evidently in a 
very small minority. 





For half a century the suffrage movement was carried on 
mainly by women who were neither very rich nor very poor— 
the very rich being too comfortable and the very poor too 
crushed. Now that it has enlisted women of all kinds, from multi- 
millionaires to girls barely keeping soul and body together, its 





WORKING WOMEN SPEAK 


A heart-stirring hour during the National Convention was 
that in which the great audience listened to the thrilling words 
of three working women—Mary Anderson of the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, Margaret Hinchey, laundry worker, 
and Rose Winslow, weaver, Margaret Hinchey said: 

“When we went to Albany to ask for votes, one member of 
the Legis'ature teld us that a woman’s place was at home, An- 
other said he had too much respect -and admiration for women 
to see them at the polls. Another went back to ancient Rome 
and told a story about Cornelia and her jewels—her children. 
Yet in the laundries women were working seventeen and eigh- 
teen hours a day, standing over heavy machines, for $3 and 
$3.50 a week. When you get home at night you are too worn 
out to do anything but drop down and sleep, like an animal. 
This was ‘the home’ that the laundry women had to enjoy, until 
we went on strike and got the State Board of Arbitration to 
come in there. 


“Six dollars a week is the average wage of working women 
in the United States. How can a woman live an honorable life 
on such a sum? Is it any wonder that so many of our little 
sisters are in the gutter? And when we strike for more pay, we 
are clubbed by the police, and by thugs hired by our employers, 
and in court our word is not taken, and we are sent to prison. 
That is the respect and admiration shown to working girls in 
practice. 

“Now I want to give you an explanation ef Cornelia, as we 
find her case today. The agent of the Child Labor Society made 
an investigation in the tenements, and he found a mother with 
her small children sitting and standing around her—standing 
when they were too small to see the top of the table otherwise. 
They were working by a kerosene lamp, and breathing its odor; 
and they were all making artificial forget-me-nots. It takes 1620 
pieces of material to make a gross of forgetmenots; and the 
profit is only a few cents. When we see such things, we ask, 
‘Did all the manhood of America die with Abraham Lincoln?’ 
He did not think only about himself, but abeut the whole 
people. 

“Four years ago we had thirty thousand shirt walst girls 
who went on strike; and when we went to the Mayor to ask 
permission for them to have a parade, Mayor McLellan said, 
‘Thirty thousand women are of no account to me.’ If they had 
been thirty thousand men with votes, would he have said that? 
We have fourteen .thousand wemen over sixty-five years old who 
n:ust work or starve. What do you do with them when their 
bones give out and they cannot work any more? The police 
gather them up, and you may see those women in jail, scrubbing 
hard, rough concreted floors that make their knees bleed— 
women who have committed no crime, but being old and poor. 
Don’t take my word for it, but send a committee to Blackwell's 
Island or the Tombs, and see for yeurselves. We have a few 
Old Ladies’ Homes, but with most of them it would take a 
piece of red tape as long as from here te New York to get in. 
Give us a square deal, so that we may take care of ourselves— 
and also help take care of you!” 


THE YOUNG SOUTH 


A bright feature ef the outlook for woman suffrage in the 
South is the large number of young women who are bringing 
their vivid enthusiasm to the movement. The Randolph Macon 
College near Lynchburg, Va., has a suffrage club of 150 girls— 
a membership half as large again as that of the College Equal 
Suffrage League at Radcliffe. The president of the Equal Suf- 
frage League of Virginia, Mrs. B. B. Valentine, says that when 
she addressed the Normal School at Farmville recently, she 
found the 600 students almost a!l of them eager for the ballot. 
As she goes about the State, she finds in almost every town a 
strong group of women who are already suffragists and need no 
conversion; they only need to be organized. 

After the addresses of welcome to the Convention, the re- 
sponse on behalf of the National Association was made by the 
young president of Alabama, Mrs. Patty Ruffner Jacobs. She 
said: 

“It is a special pleasure to me to respond, being a South- 
ern suffragist, and so a living refutation of the charge that has 
been made in no less a place than the halls of Congress that 
‘the womanhood of the South does not want suffrage.’ It is an 
indictment,” she said, “of the Southern woman's intelligence, 
which I resent. Nor is my position unique, original or lonely— 
there are thousands of us. 

“The women of Virginia, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Florida, North Carolina, Alabama—in fact, in all the Southern 
States—are stirring, are realizing that the vote is the only hon- 
orable, dignified and sure means of securing recognition of their 
aspirations and of their needs. They are not bound together 
by social tie, economic interest, political affiliation or creed, yet 
they understand that coherence and oneness in nature and rela- 
tions which makes life sweet and sane. 

“It is a wonderful thing to have convictions so strong that 
you must stand up and be counted; you must go out and do bat- 
tle for them. It is a privilege to be born, to live in such soul- 
stirring times; to understand that communion of interests, that 
mutual responsibility which the solidarity of the woman suffrage 
movement indicates. I recall hearing Miss Mary Johnston 
speak of the significance of the fact that no word in the Eng- 
lish language has exactly the same meaning and use for women 
as the word ‘fraternal’ has for men, the inference being there 
has never been occasion to use it, or it would have been sup- 
plied. 

“Today we need that word, and here in Washington, where 
they coin so many useful and necessary things—money, laws 
and excuses (sometimes)—may we not coin it in fact, as we 
have in spirit? 

“For forty-five years advocates of woman suffrage have been 
coming to this, the capital city; nine National Suffrage Conven- 
tions have been held here, this being the tenth. Each time we 
have met with a warmer welcome—for so runs the history of 
the suffrage movement. We have come in ever-increasing num- 
bers, from the small handful of courageous pioneers, until now 
this great throng is hospitably received. And while we are 
grateful for the spirit in which Washington entertains us, we 
know it will not be necessary for us to come back to you another 
forty-five years, though we are ready and willing to do it if 
need be.” 

Young women frem ether Southern States pervaded the 
Convention, with bright faces and bright minds. People must 
soon give up calling the South the stronghold of conservatism 

















victory can not be long delayed. A. 8. B, 





on the woman question. A. 8, B, 
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DEFENDS BOOK IN | 


STIRRING LETTER! 


John Haynes Holmes Says “Plain 
Facts” Should Be Distributed 
Widely as Possible 








The following letter from the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes of the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, to Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont, is of special interest 
because of the controversy recently 
aroused over Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst’s book, “Plain Facts About a 
Great Evil.” The letter was read at 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s farewell meeting at 
Carnegie Hall, and Mrs. Belmont 
sends it to The Woman’s Journal: 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 

13 East 41st street, 

New York City. 


L 


~ 


INDIANA SUFFRAGE 
HARVEST COMING 


Men’s Auxiliary Will Help— 
Fifty-three Branch Leagues Do 
Excellent Work 








The Woman’s Franchise League of 
Indiana has made some headway in 
organizing the State during the sum- 
mer, but with autumn renewed ef- 
forts are being put forth in all parts 
of Indiana, and encouraging reports 
are coming in as to the outlook for 
new branches. At present the League 
has 53 regularly organized branch 
leagues, most of them doing excel- 
lent work. 

A Men’s Auxiliary has lately taken 
shape, with numbers of representa- 
tive men in its lists. Sheets of pa- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





Miss Grace King recently told her 
experiences with the English mili- 
tants to the Era Club of New Orleans. 
“They will certainly get the ballot, 
and they deserve to get it,” she said. 





For the first time in the history of 
the Commerce Club of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, a suffrage talk was recently 
given. Mrs. Katherine Williamson of 
Colorado was the speaker. 





A new feature has been introduced 
into the suffrage teas Sunday after- 
noons at the Newark, N. J., Headquar- 
Each political party will be 
given an opportunity to expound its 
platform to the women. At a recent 
tea, at which Mrs. Everett Colby was 





Dear Mrs. Belmont:— 





I have read Miss Pankhurst’s book, 
entitled, “Plain Facts About a Great 
Evil,” with interest and enthusiasm; 
and I am glad of the opportunity of 
sending you, herewith, my emphatic 
opinion that this book should be 
printed and distributed as widely as 
possible. All that Miss Pankhurst 
says we know to be true, and there- 
fore, like everything else that is true, 
should be made known to the public. 
The policy of concealment has been 
allowed all too long to work the trag- 
edies of ignorance, and it is now high 
time that the divine word, “Let there 
be light,” should be heard and acted 
upon. If there are any persons in the 
community who are prepared to re- 
sist your attempts to publish and dis- 
tribute this important book, they 
should be ignored, and, if necessary, 
defied. The higher interests of 
fiuman well-being must take preced- 
ence over all the superstitions of ig- 
norance and all the whims of preju- 
dice. I congratulate you on your de- 
termination in this matter, and will 
gladly help you in any way that may 





seem possible to accomplish your 


Wise and beneficent purpose. 


(Signed) John Haynes Holmes. 





| 
Very sincerely yours, | 
| 


GETS TRADESMEN 
TO SIGN SLIPS 


Suffragist Does Not Lose Oppor- | 
tunity to Convert Even When 


' 
| 
| 


Making Purchases 





Some amusing experiences are ' 
told by Mrs. Ada Chase Dudley of | 
Rochester, N. Y., who is indefatigable | 
in propaganda work. She writes: 

“For a year or more I have been 


stamping all my checks with a Votes 


for Women rubber stamp. I have also | names down, 


stamped the face and back of all en- 
velopes I have mailed. To the peo- 
ple of whom I purchase I always 
send with my check a yellow signa- 
ture slip. After several slips had 
been sent to the man of whom I buy 
meats and groceries he returned one 
bearing his signature. Within a few 
days I received several others from 
similar sources. This encouraged 
me, and I sent each tradesman a 
letter and under separate cover 4 
copy of The Woman’s Journal, ad- 
vising each one to subscribe for it so 
as to be more fully aware of what 
a great force is after that additional 
force, the vote. This man called me 
up on the telephone and asked me to 
send his name for a subscription and 
deduct a dollar from my next month’s 
bill. 

“I left a copy of The Journal at the 
office of the girl who takes care of 
my nails. She told me afterwards 
that the paper had created quite a 
stir among her customers. One wom- 
an asked to take the copy home over 
night, promising to return it the next 
day. I am going to place The Journal 
in other places, and expect to bring 
in new subscriptions.” . 





Jehn D. Barry, who runs a special 
column in the San Francisco Bulletin, 
made his Thanksgiving text the suc- 
cess of equal suffrage in California. 
“We have been going through a revo- 
lution here in California,” he said. 
‘During the first year the legal eman- 
cipation of women seemed, to many, 
at any rate, a doubtful experiment. 
Now it is accepted, not as an experi- 
ment, but as an established fact, as a 
part of our social order. The women 
of California ought to be thankful this 





Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen of Chicago Who Made a Stirring Plea at the National 
Suffrage Convention for Better Conditions in Courts 








per are being circulated with the 
heading: “The undersigned, desiring 
to further the cause of votes for 
women, hereby agree to pay annually 
to the treasurer of the Woman’s 
Franchise League of Indiana the 
sums set opposite our names, the 
same to be due on Jan. 1 of each year 
until the enfranchisement of women 
shall be an accomplished fact in In- 
diana.” Grace Julian Clarke writes 
that men seem eager to put their 
and though the sums 
subscribed are generally small (one 
dollar being the usual amount), yet 
the fact that they have affixed their 
names and given something to the 
cause gives them a new interest and 
a closer identification with the move- 
ment. 


Some of the branch leagues have 
laid out excellent programs for the 
fall and winter, and are doing splen- 
did missionary work in their own 
neighborhoods, forming stuialler 
leagues and otherwise spreading the 
gospel of woman’s political equality. 

The tea given recently by the State 
League at the beautiful new Hotel 
Serverin in Indianapolis was attend- 
ed by three hundred women, and was 
in the nature of a “fall opening.” 
Mrs. J. F. Barnhill, recently returned 
from her ninth visit to England, gave 
her impressions of militancy as she 
saw it this summer, Mrs. Barnhill is 
in no sense a militant, nor in sym- 
pathy with violence as a means of 
bringing about reforms of any kind; 
but she showed how unfairly the ad- 
vocates of suffrage were treated in 
Great Britain, and that they were the 
objects of endless and utterly unwar- 
ranted persecution. 


The headquarters, No. 816 Odd Fel- 
lows’ Building, are the scene of much 
activity, the secretary being con- 
stantly busy with letters, the distri- 
bution of literature, receiving visits 
from members of branch leagues, etc. 
She is often assisted by members of 
the Board, and in one of the rooms 
are frequent committee meetings. 





women’s Equal 
recently 


A working 
chise League has 





Thanksgiving. Politically speaking, 
they are making good,” 





Fran-|ton, chairman of the Beston Poster 
been |committee, also an active suffragist|/anq red for voters. 
formed in Roanoke, Va., with Mrs. W.|and a worker along all humanitarian 


hostess, the Progressive Party took 


advantage of this offer. 





A recent speaker at Portland, Me. 
was Mr. Ralph Brewster, a graduate 
of Bowdoin and the Harvard Law 
School. “The experience of all the 
States has conclusively demonstrat- 
ed,” he said, “that women in large 
numbers will go to the polls; that 
their entrance does not injure the ad- 
ministration of the State in any de- 
partment, and that in certain phases 
of social legislation they have a decid- 
ed influence for the better.” 





At last it looks as if the voters of 
the State are to get a chance to say 
whether they believe suffrage should 
be extended to women. The Demo- 
crats and Progressives, who make up 
a majority of the House, are definite- 
ly pledged to a submission of the 
amendment and there are enough fa- 
vorably disposed Republicans to make 
it appear easy to get the necessary 
two-thirds vote. — Boston Traveler- 
Herald. 





For the past three weeks Mrs. Ella 
S. Stewart of Chicago has been in 
Columbus, Ohio, giving a series of in- 
ization Used in Chicago. 
Franklin 


ideas for County. 


Headquarters, will be 


to return. 





times proved false. The 
called for Dec. 4, at Newton, Mass., 
of social workers, ministers, physi- 
cians, educators and heads of women’s 
clubs, for the purpose of considering 
the inauguration of the Poster Cam- 
paign Against Alcoholism, was engi- 
neered and organized by Mrs. William 
E. Birdsall, an ardent and active suf- 
fragist, who presided, and was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Elizabeth Hewes Til- 


lines, 





T. Barbour as president. 


art is a mine of practical information aged by the College League. 
on the organization subject, and her| Will again delight the 
addresses have been full of valuable while older visitors will doubtless en- 
Mrs.|J0y afternoon tea, 


Clara Snell Wolfe, who has been do-|S@rved between the hours of four and 
ing valuable work at the Columbus 
there two 
months, and Mrs, Stewart is expected| The 


The theory that suffragists never] gtates. 


do any social work has been many|only a year, and comprises twenty- 
meeting | cne 


Wien Jenkin Lloyd Jones, head of 
the Abraham Lincoln Center in Chi- 
cago, was asked by newspaper men 
just before Thanksgiving his chief 
reasons for being thankful, the first 
thing that he said was, “I am thank- 
ful because women are voting in 
Illinois.” 





A large group of young society 
women sold The Suffragist on the 
streets in Washington the other day. 
Among them was Miss Elsie Hill, 
daughter of former Representative 
Hill of Connecticut, and president of 
the College Woman’s Suffrage League 
of the District of Columbia. 





In writing of the successful meet- 
ings at which Mrs. Pankhurst spoke 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Jane 
Bliss Potter says, “Mrs. Pankhurst 
has left behind her in the Twin 
Cities thousands of friends, through 
whom would run a wave of pity and 
indignation, if on her return to Eng- 
land, she should be rearrested under 
the infamous ‘cat and mouse’ Dill.” 





The Elizabeth Equal Suffrage 
League of Elizabeth, N. J., had a 
booth at the Annual Poultry and Agri- 
cultural Exposition of Union County. 
Home-made preserves, cake, candy 
and sandwiches were on sale, as well 
as a large.supply of suffrage litera- 
ture and novelties. The large crowds 
attending the exposition offered an 
unusual opportunity for propaganda. 
“Why the Wage-Earning Women 
Want the Vote,” will be explained by 
a teacher, a telephone operator, a 
shirt-waist maker, a demonstrator, a 
textile-worker, a saleswoman and a 
garment worker at Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, at 7.30, Dec. 16. The meeting 
will be under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association. 





Among the prizes offered for Trade 
and Carnival Week in Yazoo City, 
Miss., was one by Mr. J. B. Ellis for 
the best essay on “Why Women 
Ought to Vote.” It was won by Mrs. 
N. A. Mott. She pointed out that 
Mississippi was the first State in the 
South to remove property restrictions 
against women, and establish a State 
institution for the higher industrial 
education of our girls. She wants it 
to be the first to give women the 
ballot. 





Miss Margaret Haley described to 
the School Voters’ League in Ford 
Hall, Boston, recently, how the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Association fought the 
great interests and trusts until thou- 
sands of dollars were brought into the 
city treasury and teachers’ salaries 
had been raised to equal any in the 
United States. “The Governor of 
Illinois, who signed the woman’s suf- 
frage bill said he had been won over 
to the cause by the work of the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation,” she said. 





The Suffrage “Bargain Sale” in the 
salon of the Copley-Plaza, Boston, Dec. 
13th, from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M., will be 
under the direction of Mrs. G. W. 
Fearing and Mrs. Wm. B. Wheel- 
wright, assisted by a number of pret- 
ty girls. Many attractive specialties 
are planned, among them a cake table, 
in charge of Mrs. Walter Gilman 


formal talks on The Method of Organ-| P@8e, wife of the well-known portrait 
Mrs. Stew-| Painter, and a “Kandy Kounter,” man- 


Toyland 
little ones, 
which is to be 


six o’clock. 





Woman Suffrage Party of 
Delaware County, Pa., might well be 
an example of organization to other 
Although it has been formed 


boroughs and twenty-one town- 


ships 


Fourteen hundred 


the second 


low cards for suffragists, 


ford 


County Party. 





blue 


in addition to the city of Chester, 
nearly all of the boroughs are well 
organized and many of the townships. 


in 
and 


INDIANS USE AND 
LIKE SUFFRAGE 
Chief Does Not Sign Treaty Un- 


til He Has Learned Opinion of 
Women 








Indian women were prominent at 
the third annual convention of the 
Society of the American Indian re- 
cently held in Denver, and the prog- 
ress of the woman movement among 
them was evident. 

“When our women are 40 years old 
and over they have always been al- 
lowed a voice in the councils of the 
men,” declared Dr. Sherman Coolidge, 
president of the society, according to 
the Denver Express. “Of course a 
woman must be forty years old to be 
wise enough to counsel the tribe. The 
tradition that Indian women have 
been always kept in inferior positions 
is wrong, and part of the aim of this 
society is to correct these impres- 
sions. 

“Why,” he said, “in the next to the 
last treaty signed by the northern 
Arapahoes, to which I belong, the 
chief addressed the assembled wom- 
en before he turned to the govern- 
ment officials to transact the busi- 


ness. He explained the treaty to the 
women and waited for their ap- 
proval.” 

Mrs. A. V. Crotzer, one of the 


brightest and most capable women of 
the Sioux tribe, said: 

“Suffrage? Ah, what do we know 
of suffrage? Our women are just as 
ambitious as any American girl—but 
they are many times held back by 
tradition. 

“Our women want to have 
homes like the whites; learn to make 
the dresses the white girl wears, do 
all kinds of house work and reach out 
in Wider touch with the progress of 
the times.” 


NEW VOTERS ASK 
HAGUE CONGRESS 


Illinois Women Also Endorse 
Bill Aiding Children Born Out 
of Statutory Marriage 


nice 





The Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at its recent State Convention in 
Peoria, passed several resolutions, in 
addition to the one asking for a con- 
stitutional convention and fuil suf- 
frage. 

The convention favored the calling 
of a third Hague peace conference in 
1913, and requested President Wilson 
to do everything possible to insure 
this. 

It endorsed the bill now before the 
Legislature providing that any child 
born out of a statutory marriage shall 
have a right to inherit from its father 
and mother and from any paternal or 
maternal ancestor. 

The Association also resolved to use 
its influence for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. 

Gov. Dunne was asked in future ap- 
pointments of State or city park com- 
missioners to place at least one woman 
on each commission. 





A suffrage debate will be held in 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 13, at the La- 
vanna Club, between Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park and Prof. Ernest Birnbaum of 
Harvard. 


As a result of the efforts of three 
Baltimore women—Mrs. William M. 
Ellieott, Mrs. William J. Brown and 
Miss Ida Neepier—Eaglestown, long 
regarded as a stronghold of the 
“antis,” has capitulated and now has 
a flourishing suffrage league. 





The newly born daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., of 
West Newton, Mass., the sixth of 
their children, has been made an hon- 
erary member of the Newton Equal 
Franchise Association, of which Mrs. 
Garrison is president. 





The first meeting of a suffrage 
league was lately held in Webster 
Groves, Mo. The editor of the Web- 
ster News says that he has attended 


and thirty-three] political meetings of all parties for 
membership slips were gathered 
legislative district, 
successful county metings have been 
held. One borough adopted a unique 
system for recording its canvass—yel-| Marriage law will deprive Canadian 


29 years and never saw so attentive 
an audience. 





A new amendment to the Ontario 


for| clergymen near the United States bor- 


antis, white for those on the fence,| der of a large revenue from marrying 
Alice Huey Bed-| couples from our country. 
is chairman of the Delaware| made much harder for non-residents 


It has been 





to obtain marriage licenses, 
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ALIFORNIA MAKES MARYLAND WOMEN 
HER CHANGE MIND HAVE ANNIVERSARY 











Miss Lee, Who Was Last to. 
Want Suffrage, Has to Praise 
Its Benefits 





“A convert to suffrage by force of 
circumstances” is the way Miss Alice 
Lee described herself in an address 
the other day at Newport, R. I. Miss 
Lee, who is a student of politics and 
economics, has lived for some years 
in California. She said she was the 
last person to want suffrage before 
it was granted, but her observation 
had convinced her it was a good 


thing. | ment in Maryland. She told of the 


She was in California through a na- 
tional ‘and a civic campaign, and in 
the latter the women did more than 
the men. Under woman suffrage the 
sturdy middle class, the best element, 
votes; the women of the red light dis- 
tricts do not register. Some women 
who are much interested in bridge. 
whist also neglect to register and 
vote, and often regret it afterwards. 

Miss Lee said California women in 
general desire to know the meaning 
of the constitutional amendments pro- | 
posed, and study these amendments | 
more than the men. California is 
much like rural New England, hun-| 
dreds of women doing their own! 
housekeeping. Politics is a subject of 
conversation in all families at dinner, 
and in that way the young people be | 
come well versed in the subject. | 

Among measures obtained through 
the enfranchised women, Miss Lee 
mentioned free text-boeks, a public 
utilities commission, a civil service 
commission, the mothers’ pension bill, 
the health certificate before marriage, 
the red light injunction bill, the mini- 
mum wage commission and the broad- 
ening of the eight-hour law for 
women. 


DELAWARE LEAGUE 
GOES ON RECORD 


Referendum Society Favors 
Equal Suffrage Amendment 
with One Dissenting Vote 








With only one dissenting vote, the 
teferendum League of Delaware has 
gone on record as favoring equal suf- 
frage, and has asked the Delaware 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to support the woman suffrage 
amendment to the U. S, Constitution 
It further declared: 

“Resolved, That we make a great 
mistake in depriving one sex of voice 
in public matters, and that we could 
in no way so increase the attention 
and intelligence and the devotion 
which may be brought to the solu- 
tion of social problems as by enfran- 
chising our women. 

“That the vastly more intricate, 
more delicate, and more important 
questions which the progress of civ- 
jlization makes of public moment, re- 
quire the intelligence of women as of 
men, and that we never can obtain 
until we interest them in public af- 
fairs. 

“That very much of the _ inatten- 
tion, the flippancy, the want of con- 


Coravention of Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Baltimore Marked with 
Oratory and Music 





The 24th anniversary and 20th An- 
nual Convention of the Maryland 
Woman Suffrage Association was cele- 
brated on Nov. 28, in Baltimore, by 
inspiring “Votes for Women” 
speeches, orchestral and vocal music, 
a reception and a dance. 

The State President, Mrs. Emma 
Maddox Funck, in opening the meet- 
ing, gave a brief history of the move- 


first organized movement in Balti- 
more in 1867, and then of the Mont- 
gomery County Organization of 1889, 
and stated that there had been no 
breaks in the movement in Maryland 
since that date. 

Mrs, Ella S. Stewart was the next 
speaker, and told in an interesting 
way of the recent victory in Illi- 
nois. Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby of 


Oregon, who was delegated by the|” 


Governor of that State to represent it 
in the International Convention at 
Budapest, and also at the Hague, told 
of the progress of the suffrage move- 
ment, and how the solidarity of the 
womanhood of the world was being 
brought about by these great world 
conventions. 

Miss Lucy Burns of the Congres- 
sional Union, made an address, and at 
its close submitted a resolution re- 
questing President Wilson in his next 
message to Congress to urge it to 
take action on the question of woman 
suffrage at the coming session. Miss 
Laura Clay of Kentucky was the last 
speaker. By her usual magnetism she 
held her audience, and handled the 
subject of “The Value of the Vote to 
the Home Woman” in an _ unique 
fashion. Her points were logical, well 
taken and convincing. 

The following delegates were 
named to attend the National Conven- 
tion: Emma Maddox Funck, Edna 
Annette Beveridge, Margaret G. Weil- 
epp, Mary Badders Holton, Dr. Flora 
Pollack, Dr. J. William Funck, Etta 
H. Maddox, Emma Engiebach, Jean 
Woolford, Josephine E. Smith, Lenora 
A. Dawson, Rebekah T. Mitchell. 
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Suffragette 


Makes a Hit 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY CRACKER 


Latest addition to the family of 


EDUCATOR 


GRAGKERS 


Buy it at your grocer’s 
in ten-cent packages 
Full size package 15 cents Parcels Post 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
24 Batterymarch St., Bo:.ton 











science, which we see manifested in 
regard to public matters of the great- 
est importance, arises from the fact 
that we debar our women from tak- 
ing their proper part in these mat- 
ters.” 

This leads The Wilmington Jour- 
nal to say: 

“Not only in Delaware, but also in 
all other States, the movement in 
favor of votes for women is winning 
support hourly, in instances from 
wholly unlooked for quarters.” 

—_——— 

The suffragists of Baton Rouge, 
La., recently took over the entire man- 
agement of the Louisiana State- 
Times for a day, and brought out a 
splendid 40-page edition. It was a 
newspaper feat. Mrs. Katherine C. 
Saxon was editor-in-chief, Mrs. Sallie 
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BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 
SSeS Of fine qual- 


ity, made 
citar, from careful- 
ly selected 

: high-grade 

cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
— cess, without 

the use of chemicals or dyes.- It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 


food value. 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














“VOTES FOR MEN” 

A laughter-provoking, thought-produc- 
ing comedy. A money-maker, as well. 
Played by clever women, bas caused a sen- 
sation wherever presented, and repetition 
always demanded. A big hit with wom- 
en’s clubs everywhere. One copy sufficient 
to produce the play. Sold outright for 
club production or on royalty for public 
presentation. For prices, write 
MRS. MARCIA MUNRO, Nashville, Mich. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


CORRESPONDENCE EMBLEMS 
Dainty, Elegant and Distinctive 
COLOR NOTE: Orange and White 
Put Aunt Sam's views into every one of 
Uncle Sam's mailbags. Just the thing for 
Christmas. 


PRICES: |! cent each, 10c per doz., $5c per 
100, $3.00 for 500, $5.50 per 1000. 





Address: MRS. W. F. CUSHING, 515 
First Street, Bismarck, N. D. 


ROGERS’ ‘MAGIC’ POLISHING CLOTH. The Wonder of the 
20th Century. Works like Magic. Polishes Jewel- 
ry, Piated’ Articles, etc. Always quick, clean, 
efficient. Over 400 sq. inch poli-hng eurface. 
No equal, send to-day, postpaid. Send 
5-L cent stamps for sample. A, WAGNER, Kc 
739 Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda, California 





Jo Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 
E. L. Grimes CoMPANY. 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 





MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
23 HANSBOROUGH ST., DORCHESTER 

Millinery and Hairdressing 
Hats trimmed and remodeled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 


transformations made to order; Combings 
utilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk- 
done at home, if desired Customers at- 


WASHING AND CLEANING.—Mrs. AIl- 
exunder, 27 Westminster street, Koabury, 
Mass., Will go out washing and cleaning 
wy the day or hour. 


ARMENIAN POEMS 


Rendered Into English Verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell 











This volume contains sixty Arme 
nian poems, a variety of authors. 
ranging from the tenth century to 
the nineteenth. 





That a second edition of the Armenian 
poems is already in press, although the 
first has not yet been out a fortuight 
shows how strong is the interest in this 
graceful and forceful interpretation of the 
life of an oppressed people.—Boston Tran 


script. 
Price, $1.50 


May be ordered from Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, 3 Monadnock street, Dorchas 
ter, Mess. 











Make in clean, well ventilat- 
ed work shops on the prem- || 
ises the best clothing for | 
Men, Young Men and Boys, 
and are Custom Tailors for l 
Men and Women. | 








Land Jastremski, associate editor-in- 


400 Washington St., Boston 





chief; Mrs. Clarence Cobb Devall, city 
editor, and Mrs. James E. Edmonds, 
business manager. They were assist- 
ed by a large and able corps of wom- 
en, The paper is full of interesting 
news, and contains among other fea- 
tures the opinions of prominent citi- 
zens of Louisiana, and Baton Rouge 
in particular, regarding equal  suf- 
frage. The Equal Suffrage League at 
the State capital has been in exist- 
ence only a few months and has made 
surprising headway. Mrs. A. B. Sin- 








from every State in the || 


Address 


AGENTS WANTED 





Union. 
Liberal Commission. 


Write for particulars. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


SHOP 
EARLY 


@ Buy your Christmas 
presents EARLY—carly 
in the day, and do it 
now. That will be 
your biggest gift of the 








SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS ai HEALTH 


By DR. HELEN C. PUTNAM 
“No good housewives have the dirty, dusty floors and bad smells with 


which government shuts up children and teachers.” 


“A practical contributfon te School Hygiene warmly commended.” 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. $1 Postpaid. 


—Jour. Experimental Pedagogy. 





LUCBON HATS—Very. best graie of the famous Panamas made— 
5 and 10 dollars. 

ROMBLON MATS—Woven from native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
solors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 
room. Very durable. Five dollars. 

PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 
lands. Very handsome. Two cents e3ch. Sent by registered mail—free 
of all duties—on receipt of price. 


Cc. A. SHORT @ COMPANY 
LUCENA . - 7 - TAYOBAS, P. I. 











THE SEAL OF JUSTICE 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 














mas packages. 


wee 
Retail ) Post cards 





Wholesale 


ON SALE NOW 


JUST GOVERNMENT LEAGUE 


817 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, Md. 














Use the Suffrage Christmas 
seal and post card in your 
correspondence and on Christ- 


Seals . .°. . . Ilcent each 
. 8 for 5 cents 


{Seals . 50 cents a hundred 
) Post cards, $1.00 a hundred 








Suffrage Data Up to Date 


New editions fully revised to contain all the latest gains, facts and figures. 
BOOKLETS, ENVELOPE SIZE, WITH STIFF COVERS IN COLORS: 


Per Ver Per 
Copy Doz. 100. 
Objections Answered, by Alice Stone Blackwell ...... us a) 2.00 
PI 6 kbs <a d60h be REO EOUTT 66904660 06.4605-0: 060084 O04 “vy express 
Do You Know? By Carrie Chapman Catt ............ . 08 30 2.00 
EE xc ct hc dPR Rae ORG 8 6s 140d 0h 050oR 6d? bE cOhbe O04 J express 
Where Women Vote, by Frances Maule Bjorkmanu...... .05 Pr |) 3.00 
FPPC Tere errr eT Tree ee rT CTT eee OT 8 express 
A Brief History of Woman Suffrage in the United 
States, by Tin Husted Harper ......ccccccscccccccccess a) mM) 5.00 
OS Pre rrrrrrrretrro rrr Tiree Tiree AT o8 express 
POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAFLETS: 
Gains in Equal Suffrage, by Alice Stone Blackwell .... On 5 


PE. <6 oc ephdabes sees deratseeedenececaee teeeneee Ol 05 20 
Facts and Dates to Remember, by Frances Maule Bjork- 
| OCTET eT TP TE TUPTTe Tere CTUrUTTTiT TTT iT ri 1 i) W 
PORENEE. oc cc ctav sds resuscccredescarrececcesonsecevens 1 OS 20 
‘twenty Facts About 














Maule Bjorkman ...... A 05 1 Bs) 
Postpaid O1 05 20 
Votes for Women a Success, Proven by the Map, bys 
Bitmmic J. BOFROIRS cccccccccccccccccncccvccvesececccece 1 OF ea 
PORtpald .occcscwecccccdcsveSeccccctessvesssesesccees 01 05 20 
THE LITTLE BLUE CLOTH-BOUND BOOK: 
Woman Suffrage—History, Arguments, Results ..... Ba 2.0 
POStPald ovcccccccsccccsesccvcsscccvveseseestescveses 30) express 
WHOLLY NEW! 
Man and Woman Made Laws in Equal Suffrage States, 
by Elinor Byrns and Helen A. Ranlett ............006. On 30 2.00 
Postpald ..cccccscccscvssescess ‘ oe 3) OX pres 


i Send two cent stamp for revised catalog and play list. 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass’n. 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 




















NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. ee 
Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 

— Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. Reprinted from “The 
Woman’s Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
liquor interests to equal suffrage. 

Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER—Size 12 x 19 inches 

Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3, Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN-—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fol- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. ‘ 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 650c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP —Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was madea slave. li is 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal! in response to hundreds of requeste 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid pe 
100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 
eend as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 





holidays to the workers 
behind the counters and 
on the delivery wagons. 





Boston, Mass. 





The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need It ts jus 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.90. Postpaid, per 100. $1.08. 


Order 585 Boylston St. 


tom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., acstow. mass. 
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Delegates at National Convention Make Impressive Appeal to 


a laundry worker of New York; Rose 
Winslow, formerly a stocking weaver 
of New York, and Mary Anderson, a 
member of the executive board of the 
National Boot and Shoemakers’ 
Union, were the principal speakers. 

Dr. Shaw welcomed the delegates 
and was warmly seconded by District 
Commissioner Newman. 

“IT cannot give you the keys of the 
city,” said Commissioner Newman, 
“for we have no keys. We do not 
need keys to the city of Washington; 
it is always open to such conventions 
as this. I just want to say that in all 
my experiences as a newspaper man 
in Congress, and at hundreds of dif- 
ferent council meetings, I have never 
known a delegation of women to 
present anything that was not right 
with one exception; namely, once 
when a delegation of women called 
on the New Jersey Legislature and 
talked against woman suffrage.” 

Suspended above the drop curtain 
of the theatre was a huge yellow ban- 
ner bearing the legend: “We de- 
mand an amendment to the United 
States Constitution enfranchising 
women,”and Senator Robinson intro- 
duced several resolutions bearing on 
federal action, which were passed 
practically unanimously. 

The speech of Jane Addams and 
the dramatic appeals of the wage- 
earning women, which were one of 
the features of the meeting, are 
treated more fully on Pages 388 and 
392. 

Committee Favors Change 

A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee occupied the entire morning 
session Monday. Miss Jane Addams, 
first vice-president, presided, as Dr. 
Shaw was wearied by the mass meet- 
ing Sunday. The principal piece of 
business was the discussion of the 
proposed constitution. The commit- 
tee voted to recommend the adoption 
of the new system of taxation, it be- 
ing proposed to tax the budgets of 
the various affiliated members in ad- 
dition to the regular dues. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Shaw 
was able to preside. She told her 
hearers that the time had come when 
patience had ceased to be a virtue 
Women were no longer humbly beg- 
ging for the ballot; they were de- 
manding it. 

Delegates Welcomed 
delegates in the 
Columbia 


Welcoming the 
name of the District of 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. Nina All- 
ender spoke briefly of the importance 
of the present gathering and of the 
objects which it was hoped would be 
attained or in large measure pre- 
pared for before the convention ad- 
journs, 

Miss Alice Paul extended a_ wel- 
come to the visitors on behalf of the 
Congressional Union, and assured the 
delegates that they would not need 
to hold many more conventions, as 
victory was at hand. She hoped 
and believed that the constitutional 
amendment would be agreed to with- 
in a very few years, in fact the Con- 
gressional Union hoped to. get it 
through at this session. She urged 
every delegate to give her Congress- 
man, and any other with whom she 
had influence, no peace until the 
amendment went through. 

Mrs. Patty Ruffner Jacobs of Ala- 
bama showed the new spirit of the 
South in a stirring response. 

Committees Report 

Dr. Shaw announced the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Kent of California, and 
Mrs. Crossett of NewYork, as a 
Committee on Courtesies, and called 
for nominations for the Committee 
on Elections, to which Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees of Connecticut, (Chair- 
man), Mrs. Seaton of Connecticut, 
Helen Hoy Greeley of New York, 
Miss Wester of Tennessee, Mrs. 
Mills of Iowa, and Mrs. Behrenberg 
of Illinois were eventually named. 

The afternoon session closed with 
reports of several officers and com- 
mittee Chairmén. Marie V. Smith of 
New York told briefly the troubles 
of the Railroad Rates Committee; 
and Harriet Burton Laidlaw, Mary 
Ware Dennett, Eleanor Byrnes, and 
Frances Maule Bjorkman, reported 





House Committee 


(Concluded from Page 385) 
Chairman of Press Bureau and Liter- 
ature Committee respectively. Mrs. 
Katherine Dexter McCormick also 
made her report as Treasurer show- 
ing an indebtedness of nearly $7,000, 
mostly in money loaned to the organ- 
ization by friends, 





Celebrate Victories 
The evening session was given over 
to a jubilee over the victories in Il- 
linois and Alaska, speakers from 
both of which told how the recent 
successes were won. The vast po- 
litical importance of the victory in 
Illinois, which gives 1,400,000 women 
the vote for president, was, in fact, 
celebrated throughout the conven- 
tion. Catherine Waugh McCullough, 
Ella Seass Stewart, Grace Wilbur 


that we at Budapest this year real- 
ized that womenkind throughout the 
world looked to the United States to 
blaze the way for the extension of 
universal suffrage in every quarter of 
this great globe. President Wilson 
has missed the one thing that might 
have made it possible for him never 
to have been forgotten. I am saying 
this on behalf of myself and my fel- 
low officers.” 

A resolution introduced by Dr. J. 
William Funk of Baltimore to the 
effect that President Wilson “failed 
to rise to the sublimest heights of 
democracy,” was passed by acclama- 
tion. 


Make Thorough Appeal at Hearing 
The hearing before the Rules Com- 





Trout, Ruth McCormick, Antoinette 


mittees took place Wednesday morn- 
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Fank and Elizabeth K. Booth were 
the speakers. 

Miss Lucy Burns delivered a stir- 
ring address on the national amend- 
ment. The meeting was concluded 
with the president’s annual address 
by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 

New Constitution Comes Up 
Tuesday found the proposed consti- 
tution the order for the day. The 
financial features of it were discussed 
at length, particularly the provisions 
for taxation of affiliated associations 
Finally the draft was referred back to 
the committee with instructions that 
a compromise constitution be  pre- 
pared. 

Mrs. Bowen on Women in Court 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen of Chicago 
told of the outrageous treatment of 
women under arrest and urged the 
need of women police, women jurors, 
and reform of the courts and penal in- 
stitutions to help women and chil- 
dren. 

“From the time of the arrest of a 
woman,” said Mrs, Bowen, “to the 
final disposition of her case she is 
handicapped by being in the charge 
of and surrounded by men, who nat- 
urally cannot be expected to be as 
sympathetic and understanding as 
one ef her own sex. In the police 
station she is at a disadvantage, for 
such places of detention in most of 
our large cities are not fit for human 
habitation.” 

Mrs. Bowen presided at the even- 
ing session. Business was put to one 
side, and addresses were delivered by 
Judge Julian Mack on “The Juve- 
nile Court,” by Chief Justice Harry 
Olsen on “The Court of Domestic Re- 
lations and the Court of Morals,” and 
by Miss Maud Miner on “The Wom- 
en’s Night Court and the Work of the 
Probation Officer.” 

Regret President’s Failure 

At the evening session Dr. Shaw 
interrupted the proceedings to voice 
the regret of the association that 
President Wilson had not mentioned 
woman suffrage in his message to 
Congress. 

“No other President has ewer had 
such an opportunity. President Wil- 
son had the opportunity of speaking 
a word which might ultimately lead 
to the enfranchisement of a large part 
of the human family. Even Lincoln, 
who by a word freed a race, had not 
this opportunity to release from bonds 
one-half of the human family. 

“I feel that I must make this state- 
ment as broad as it is for the reason 





as Auditor, Corresponding Secretary, 


ing. More than 300 women packed 
the committee room to hear their 
speakers put the case. It was a thor- 
ough-going appeal. 

Dr. Shaw showed clearly that the 
Rules Committee should approve the 
creation of a special House commit- 
tee to consider the suffrage question. 
“Woman's suffrage is a _ national 
issue,” she asserted, “and as such it 
should be officially recognized by 
Congress.” 

The committee liked Jane Addams, 
The sweetness of her voice and the 
gentle dignity of her bearing as she 
impressed upon them instances in 
which the Congress of the United 
States had shown its power of con- 
ferring the franchise or taking it 
away made a profound impression. 


Mrs. Helen Gardener asked the 
committee if the Indians were con- 
sidered more important than the 
women of the country. “When the 
Indians were given a congressional 
committee they commenced to get 
lands, school houses and_ received 
generally improved conditions,’ she 
declared. 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper of New 
York said that more than 3,000,000 
women would vote in the next presi- 
dential elections; that 18 members 
of the Senate and nearly 40 in the 
House have women constituents. 

Representative Hardwick of the 
Rules Committee suggested that the 
committee on elections of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President be given ad- 
ditional authority so that it might 
have jurisdiction over suffrage 
issues, but Dr. Shaw pointed out that 
the Elections Committee already has 
a strenuous campaign laid out for it 
and said she felt that the freedom of 
one-half the people was important 
enough to deserve a committee to 
itself. 

Representative Raker of California 
spoke for his resolution, whick would 
provide for a suffrage committee of 
13 members. 

Mrs. Desha Breckinridge in a brief 
speech painted Kentucky's needs, its 
low standing in literacy and its prob- 
lems, adding: 


“If Kentucky is to conquer these 
problems it must have the freedom 
of all its people, not of just one-half.” 

Mrs. Beard presented a collection 
of figures showing the Democrats, 
who form a majority of the commit- 
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mnent. 


in the national suffrage movement. 


a special boon to themselves. 


soul. 


strong, they are political nonentities. 


them in the world to suffer. 


in their hands for very shame. 
her need of the ballot. 


the world. 


cents per gross? 
lamp light? 


to earn their bread? 


ing us. 
the goal. 


paign for votes for women. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION | 
STRIKES NEW NOTE 


they themselves know and from which they themselves suffer. 


artificial flowers at five cents per gross. 





“Margaret Hinchey, laundry-worker; Mary Anderson, member of the 
Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union, and Rose Winslow, stocking weaver, were 
speakers at the opening session of the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington this week. They were introduced by the president, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, and they sat on the platform with Jane Addams, the mem- 
bers of the Official Board and many of the leaders of the suffrage move- 
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The introduction of these workingwomen as speakers at a great public 
meeting emphasized the new note that is sounding more and more clearly 
It marked the beginning of the end. 
The majority of suffragists claim equal suffrage as a matter of justice for 
all women and as a’ means of protection, especially to the women who 
toil. They claim equal suffrage more to right the wrong of others than as 


Now the workingwomen themselves come forward with a demand for 


their enfranchisement for practical and definite reasons. 
sons based on experience, not theory. 


They present rea- 
They tell, not second-hand stories of 


the wrongs done to women, they tell of hardships and injustices of which 


They bring 


vital, vivid arguments that carry’ weizht and conviction. 
They tell of children as young as four years, who work till eight o’clock 
at night, standing by benches in air heavy with the odor _of oil lamps, making 


They say that $6 a week is the 


average wage of women workers in the industries of the United States. They 
tell of girls who work from sixteen to eighteen hours a day, of girls who 
stand at their work seventy hours a week. 
ing body and soul together on the average woman's wage. 
costly is a woman's virtue, a woman's honor, when she faces starvation or 
when her life is a systematic process of starving both her body and her 
They tell how girls go on strikes in the fight for honor, and how they 
are clubbed and taken to jail by the authorities that should protect them, 
and how they have no redress because, though they be thirty thousand 


They tell the difficulty of keep- 
They tell of how 


They tell of fourteen thousand women over sixty-five years of age in 
New York City, who must be self-supporting or starve, old women whose 
bones are bent with scrubbing and washing, and who, after they have given 
all they possess, are sent to jail—not because of any violation of the law, 
but because they are old and helpless. 
scrub government building floors till the blood runs down their old knees, 
and how in jail they rock themselves to and fro, asking why God has left 


They tell how these old women 


They tell how young girls contract industrial diseases, how they suffer 
from overwork and exposure and insufficient nourishment, and how like 
worn-out machines they become when they suffer like human beings. They 
ask, in tones of despair, if manhood is dead in the nation. 
lew-makers and the voters to look around them and to go bury their faces 


They tell the 


Yes, the working girl has come, with her heart-rending testimony of 
She has joined issue with her sister; the suffragist 
has succeeded in arousing her sisters, and their cry will be heard around 


The tables are being turned. The working woman is arousing the suf- 
fragist to the point of alarm. The argument is no longer theory or abstract 
justice; it is flesh and blood, life and honor. 
ing extremely uncomfortable the womanhood of the whole civilized world. 
Who can wear flowers in bodice or hat, knowing children under ten years 
give the best of their young lives making them, day in and day out, at five 
Who can wear beads that baby hands have strung by 
Who but sews innocent b!ood into her garments when she 
sews on buttons that have cost young girls their chastity while they tried 


The working woman is mak- 


The best ally of the suffrage movement is the working woman. And 
the suffragists’ welcome of the working women, the stocking-weavers, the 
boot and shoe makers, the laundry-workers, to their ranks is the soundest 
proof of the sincerity of their democracy, the most significant sign of the 
new sisterhood which binds women to women. 

Furthermore, life and virtue have been bought at a great price in the 
working world. The values are fundamental, and once the connection be- 
tween the working woman and the ballot be established, nothing can force 
her from the direct road to woman’s full freedom. She becomes a force 
such as the world has never reckoned with. 
Let us spread the news and swell the ranks and be swept on to 

It will be most fitting that the producers of the world’s necessi- 


ties, the boot and shoe makers, the laundry-workers and 
weavers, shall come into full citizenship with the leaders in the long cam- 


The working women are join- 


the stocking- 


Agnes E. Ryan. 








small their majority, and how easily 
the women in the States where wom- 
en vote could, if the Democratic party 
declined to do anything for their un- 
enfranchised sisters, turn the balance 
of power against them and put them 
out of office. 


Mrs. Catt Makes Splendid Speech 


“But,” says the New York Tribune, 
“it was Mrs. Catt who rose to real 
impressiveness. Mostly the speakers 
confined themselves to arguing for a 
House committee on suffrage, and so 
did Mrs. Catt, but at the end of her 
twenty minutes she ceased to be the 
cold logician, and a ring of indigna- 
tion came into her voice as she 
pointed out that ‘Turkey and the 
United States were the only coun- 
tries whose parliaments had refused 
to discuss the rights of their wom- 
on” 
“TJ have an impression,” said Repre- 
sentative Hardwick, “that woman suf- 
frage has been discussed on the floor 
of Congress.” 
But Mrs. Catt was too quick for 
him. 

“I am not referring,” she said, “to 
the chance discussion of the ques- 
tion. The United States has per- 





tee, how flimsy their power and how) 


sistently refused to consider in its 





national body a bill protecting wom- 
en in their right to vote.” 

A resolution by Representative Kel- 
ly of Pennsylvania was adopied, pro- 
viding that the final vote of the rules 
committee on the women’s proposal 
should be taken in public. 

Propose Publishing Company 

Primaries for the selection of na- 
tional officers were held Wednesday 
afternoon according to the Wisconsin 
preferential ballot system. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, president of 
the New York State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, proposed the organization of 4 
publishing company to be regularly 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, $26,000 of which is to be re- 
tained in the association, the rest to 
be sold to anyone that will buy. Mrs. 
Brown set forth that the sale of $10, 
000 of this stock at $10 a share would 
start things going. She asked for 4 
committee to consider the organiza 
tion of such a company under the 
auspices of the association, and Tre 
port back to the convention. 

Dr. Shaw appointed Mrs. Brown 
chairman of the committee, with Mrs. 
Preyer, Mrs. Hepburn and Mrs. Mc 
Cormick as her associates. 

At the night session Representa- 


tives Bryan and Murdock and Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot spoke. 
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